VI

In the afternoon, the sky having cleared a little, Gerbier made
the round of the camp. It took him several hours. The plateau was
immense and was occupied entirely by the prisoners' city. One
could see that it had grown haphazardly and piecemeal, as Vichy's
orders progressively drained the ever-growing population of cap-
tives to this elevated stretch of bare ground. In the centre rose
the original nucleus that had been built for the German prisoners.
Its buildings were decent and substantial. The penitentiary ad-
ministration offices were set up in the best of these. All around,
shacks built of wooden boards, corrugated iron, tar-paper, spread
as far as the eye could see. It looked like the slums that hedge
great cities. More and more, and still more room had been needed.

Room for foreigners. For traffickers. For Freemasons. For
Kabyles. For those who were opposed to the Legion. For Jews.
For refractory peasants. For vagrants. For former convicts. For
political suspects. For those whose intents were suspect. For those
who embarrassed the government. For those whose influence over
the people was feared. For those who had been accused without
proof. For those who had served their sentence but whom the
authorities did not w*ant to set free. For those whom the judges
refused to sentence, to try, and who were being punished for
their innocence. . * .

Here were hundreds of men taken from their families, from
their work, from their town, from their truth, and corralled in
camps on the mere decision of an official or a ministry for an
indefinite period of time, like wreckage thrown up on a muddy
beach beyond the reach of the tides.

To keep these men whose legions augmented day by day, other
men had been needed, who also grew more and more numerous.
They had been recruited by chance, in haste, among the lowest
elements of the unemployed, the incompetent, the alcoholics, the
degenerates. Their only uniform, worn with their wretched
clothes, was a beret and an armband. They were very badly paid.
These outcasts suddenly found themselves with power. They dis-
played more ferocity than professional brutes. They made money
curt of everything: out of the famine rations which they managed
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